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His is a success story that could happen only in 
America. 

Paul Laxalt, eldest son of Dominique and Theresa 
Laxalt who immigrated to Nevada from the Basque 
provinces of the Pyrenees, was sworn in as the state’s 
nineteenth governor at ceremonies in Carson City in 
January, 1967. 


Like so many others of foreign birth, Dominique 
came to America as a youth shortly after the turn of 
the century. He herded sheep in the lonely deserts and 
mountains of Nevada, and when he had saved enough 
to launch out on his own, became a sheep-owner. He 
met his wife-to-be — who had also emigrated from the 
Basque country — in Reno. In the tradition of the 
sturdy, enterprising people of the Pyrenees, they were 
determined to plant deep roots. They made their home 
in Carson City, and they reared a family of four sons 
and two daughters. 


Paul was born in Reno on August 2, 1922. He re- 
ceived his early education in Carson City, graduating 
in 1940 from high school where he established himself 
both as a student and an outstanding, all-around ath- 
lete. His undergraduate studies were at Santa Clara 
University. During World War II he served in the 
infantry in the South Pacific, He then went on to 
graduate from the Denver University School of Law 
in 1949, and settled in Carson City, where he became 
a highly-successful attorney. 


Governor Laxalt and his wife surrounded by their 
children — Gail (16), Sheila (15), John (14), Shelly 
(12), Kevin (11) and Neena (9). 


Governor Laxalt is married to the former Jackie 
Ross, daughter of Mrs. John R. Ross and the late U.S. 
Judge Ross. The couple has six children. Two of Paul’s 
brothers, John and Peter, are also attorneys and a third 
brother, Robert, a well-known author. His two sisters, 
Mrs. Lou Bini and Sister Mary Robert of the Holy 
Family Order, reside in California. His parents today 
are living quietly in retirement in the old family 
home, located only a few blocks east of the Executive 
Mansion. 

Governor Laxalt’s career in the Republican Party 
began in 1950 when he was elected District Attorney 
of Ormsby County. In 1962 he successfully ran for 
Lieutenant Governor of the state. In 1964 he narrowly 
lost in a hard race as a candidate for the U.S. Senate. 
He led the ticket last year in a contest that included 
two other successful Republican candidates. 

A cordial, outgoing man, Governor Laxalt loves to 
mix with people. Even more he enjoys the time he 
spends with his family. He still plays a dangerous 
game of tennis, likes golf and other sports. 

Philosophically, he respects the values by which his 
father and mother lived, values basic to the American 
way. “The time has come,” he said recently, ‘for the 
individual to reassume the spirit of responsibility and 
self-reliance out of which Nevada and this nation 
were born.” 

For Nevada and for her new chief executive, bright 
futures lie ahead. 


And meet Lt. Governor Ed Fike and his family. A 
successful Las Vegas businessman, Fike entered the 
Nevada political scene three years ago when he was 
elected to the Assembly. Last year, teamed with Gov- 
ernor Laxalt, Fike was swept into the state’s second- 
highest office. Youthful and energetic, Fike is pictured 
here with his wife, Joann, and four of his five children 
— Toni (16), Gary (13), Mike (15), and Bryan (8). 
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LAKE TAHOE 


HARRAH’S 

Bill Cosby, Mar. 1 

Eddie Fisher, Mar. 21 
Bobby Darin, Apr. 7 
Debbie Reynolds, Apr. 21 
Wayne Newton, May 11 


HARVEY’S 

Andrews Sisters, April 28 

Shecky Greene, May 12 

John Gary, May 26 

Barbara McNair - Pete Barbutti, June 9 


SAHARA-TAHOE 

Allan Sherman, Mar. 14 

Polly Bergen, Apr. 4 

Robert Goulet - Norm Crosby, Apr. 18 
Rowan & Martin - Liza Minelli, May 16 
Phyllis Diller - Osmond Bros., June 6 


RENO-SPARKS 


HAROLDS CLUB 
Rusty Draper, Mar. 16 
Johnny Prophet 
Freddie Henshaw 
The Winners 


HARRAH’S 

Mitzi Gaynor, Mar. 2 
Jimmy Dean, Mar. 20 
F Troop, Apr. 10 

Don Adams, May 4 
Jim Nabors, May 18 





BOBBY DARIN headlines in 
The Fabulous Flamingo in Las Vegas 
beginning April 27. 


HOLIDAY 
Charles Gould and His Satin Strings 


NUGGET 


Ray Bolger - Dan Blocker Singers, 
Ballet Granada, Mar. 16 

Jimmy Durante, Apr. 13 

Pat Boone, Apr. 27 

Allen & Rossi - Maria Neglia, May 18 

Davis & Reese - Jane Morgan, June 1 


LAS VEGAS 


CAESAR’S PALACE 
Sweet Charity starring Juliet Prowse 


THUNDERBIRD 


Bottoms Up ’67 with Nancy Austin, 
Breck Wall, Bill Fanning 
Watusi Stampede 


TROPICANA 
Folies Bergere Centennial 


DESERT INN 
Hello America 


FLAMINGO 


Jack Jones - Jackie Vernon, Mar. 23 
Wayne Newton - Jackie Cahane, Apr. 6 
Bobby Darin, Apr. 27 

Ella Fitzgerald - Myron Cohen, May 18 
Pearl Baily, June 8 





NANCY AUSTIN better Known as 


“Bun Bun” stars in the hilarious comedy 


“Bottoms Up’ now playing 
at the Thunderbird in Las Vegas. 
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SHOWSVILLE USA! 
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SAHARA 


Robert Goulet - Norm Crosby thru Mar. 20 
Roger Miller - Shani Wallis, Mar. 21 
Buddy Hackett - Shani Wallis, Apr. 11 
Connie Francis - Pat Henry, Apr. 18 
Liberace, May 16 


SANDS 


Dean Martin, Mar. 15 

Don Adams - Diahann Carroll, Apr. 5 
Alan: King, Apr. 26 

Danny Thomas, May 10 


STARDUST 
Le Lido de Paris Revue 


RIVIERA 


Debbie Reynolds, Mar. 7 
Abbe Lane- Allen & Rossi, Apr. 4 
Mitzi Gaynor, May 2 


DUNES 
Casino de Paris 1967 edition 


ALADDIN 
Ann Corio starring in 
“This Was Burlesque” thru Mar. 23 
Pussy Cat’s Revue 
Mary Sawyer’s Frivolous Five 





DON ADAMS of ‘“‘Get Smart’’ fame 
appears at the Sands, Las Vegas starting 
April 5 and Harrah’s Tahoe May 4. 











@ Although sails by no means present a challenge 
to the gasoline motors on Lake Mead, sailboats in 
increasing numbers are joining the vast fleet of rec- 
reation boats operating today on Southern Nevada’s 
major waterway. 

Go there any day of the week and you will see 
an impressive variety of sailing craft in action. 
Ranging from 6-foot Sabots to 26-foot Thunder- 
birds, they add a graceful accent to the stark beauty 
of the Lake Mead shoreline. 

To establish sailing as a going sport at Lake 
Mead after all these years took a lot of determina- 
tion on the part of a few, hardy desert sailors. It’s a 
fickle, tricky lake at best, and many a would-be 
sailor has given up in complete frustration after 
having to haul down his sails and row into port. 

But a small group of devoted freshwater sailors 
refused to surrender to the elements and formed 
the Nevada Sailing Club, its purpose being to en- 
courage reluctant skippers to take a first crack at 
sailing. Chartered only three years ago, the club 
already has about 25 members — and enthusiasm 
unlimited. 

For many years the sailing “fleet” on Lake Mead 
consisted almost exclusively of a sleek racing sloop 
named Loki, a veteran in the eight-meter class. 
Built in Germany for ocean racing and carrying six 
tons of lead on her keel, the Loki was an easy boat 
to handle even during rough weather on Lake Mead. 
The 48-foot Loki, with its 55-foot mast and billow- 
ing canvas, has today retired from the Lake Mead 
scene. Still, it holds an honored place in the lake’s 
boating history. 





One of the largest sailboats on the lake, this Coro- 
nado “25” (right) can take just about any weather 
Lake Mead offers. Although the Nevada Sailing 
Club is still a very young organization it is already 
staging annual regattas. Winner of the first revolving 
trophy was Dr. John Connally, a founder of the club 
and its first commodore. 


BY GENE SEGERBLOM — PHOTOS BY CLIFF SEGERBLOM 


SAILS OVER LAKE MEAD 
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Many people visiting the lake for the first time 
well may wonder why there are not more boats 
under sail on this sprawling, inviting stretch of water. 
The reason is simple: Lake Mead, unfortunately, 
cannot be classified as the most hospitable lake in 
the world because it is without a prevailing, steady 
wind. A slight breeze may quickly die or in a very 
few minutes turn into a veritable gale. Under con- 
ditions like this the alert sailor takes a look at the 
whitecaps and loses no time in “reefing the dacrons.” 
Most centerboard skippers have capsized at least 
once and those with weighted keels have been 
knocked down — heeled over until the sails touch 
water. Sooner or later even the most cautious skip- 
per can expect to be caught by that once-in-a-lifetime 
storm where temperamental breezes seem to sweep 
in from every which direction. A good skipper must 
be ever alert to wind changes. A gust from the 
wrong direction or a whirlwind can whip a boom 
about in most disconcerting fashion. 


Clouds provide nature’s best weather forecasts, 
and at Lake Mead it’s better to rely on them than 
the weatherman. Nothing can be more beautiful or 
awesome than a Cumulonimbus. Neither can any- 
thing be more sinister. Take heed when one ap- 
pears and head at once for port or a protected bay. 

Sailing on Lake Mead has become a family 
affair. Most popular of the boats in action here not 
only handle easily but can withstand weather which 
tests the best of sailing skills. Moreover they offer 
plenty of cockpit space for crew and gear. 

Once a rich man’s sport, sailing is now a hobby 
anyone can enjoy thanks to the development of 
fiberglass not too many years ago. Using fiberglass, 
hundreds of boats can be cast from a single mold, 
thus eliminating the need for craftsmanship and 
highly skilled labor. As a result, fiberglass boats 
are cheaper and the sailor, in competition, is assured 
that other boats in his class are identical in terms 
of shape and weight. 

Dinghies of the Sabot class, weighing 50 pounds 
and equipped with centerboards (or leeboards), are 
winning increasing favor at the lake. Easy to right 
when capsized and easy to haul in station wagons 
or on tops of cars, these tiny sailboats skoot along 
at a sprightly pace in the slightest breeze. And, 


Far left — with wind full astern these desert sailors 
enjoy a brisk spin on Lake Mead. Fortification 
Mountain is partly visible in the background. Mead’s 
massive scenery adds to the pleasure of boating on 
this, one of the world’s large man-made'lakes. Left— 
three young skippers, Tick Segerblom, Danny Wilson 
and Deni Grissett skillfully head the Super Satellite 
back toward the Marina. 


Oops! Occasional dunkings are part of the game. 
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Meaa’s sailing fleet includes a variety of vessels. 
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should the winds fail, they are easily rowed back 
to shore. The Sabot is an especially suitable craft 
for young or novice sailors. 

To anyone not familiar with Nevada’s geogra- 
phy, the fact nearly 8,000 pleasure boats are regis- 
tered here may come something of a surprise. Where, 
they wonder, in all that desert can you find enough 
water to launch such a fleet? 

Easy. In addition to Lake Mead, look to Lakes 
Walker, Tahoe and Pyramid for unlimited acres of 
water. Look to the reservoirs and man-made lakes 
— Lahontan, Topaz, Rye Patch and Wildhorse, for 
example, for other inviting and uncrowded water- 
ways. No question, the water is here along with 
first-rate docks and other facilities. 

Of the 8,000 registered boats, desert sailors 
admit freely and without dismay, that probably only 
two dozen or so are sailboats. An excellent show- 
ing, they insist, considering how recently the sport 
began here. 

They’re quick to point out the advantages of 
sailboats. You don’t have to register and number 
them unless you carry a motor. When it’s too cold 
for swimming or water-skiing at Lake Mead, you 
can still go sailing. The climate is always right. 
And best of all, they will tell you, you don’t have 
the mess and bother of all those cans of gasoline! 








BY JOHN V. YOUNG 


TOWARDS 
OUTER 
SPACE 


If this civilization should vanish in a holocaust that 
consumes all the records as well as the people, as some 
gloomy citizens are wont to predict, archeologists of 
the future may well wonder what crazy species of earth- 
worm once inhabited the southeastern corner of Nye 
County. 

In a land where Mary Austin once said there was 
“room enough and time enough,” more big, deep holes 
in the ground have been drilled than anywhere else on 
earth; one of the nation’s highest towers stands 55 feet 

taller than the Empire State Building; and time is 
measured in nanoseconds (billionths of a second). 
Paradox is a commonplace at the Nevada Test Site, 
operated since 1951 by the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission as a locale for its arcane experiments with the 
terrifying power of the atom. 

Not only is a large part of the surface of the area 
pockmarked with the giant dimples euphemistically 
called “‘subsidenses” (meaning cave-ins), but a cross- 
section slice of the region below the surface must look 
something like a great cheese gone bad, a hundred or 
more caverns filled with melted rock and radioactive 
debris. It is a question how many such cavities there 
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are, but the AEC has announced 106 underground ex- 
plosions as of last January whith is a fair indication. 
August, 1963, was the month in Which the international 
test ban treaty prohibited all further nuclear tests on 
or above the surface of the ground. Prior to that date, 
99 announced underground tests had occurred and at 
least 84 atomic “devices” (a® the AEC likes to call 
them) had been successfully etonated in the atmos- 
phere, on towers, suspended from balloons, or dropped 
from airplanes, on the surfaee or just below it, all on 


the same testing grounds. Ewen the sidewinders have 
deserted. @ 
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For the archeologists of the Post-Atomic Age, there 
would be still further strange constructions to confuse 
them, perhaps giving rise“to the not-so-far-fetched no- 
tion that men had erected giant temples in a clumsy 
and futile attempt to appease the Atom Gods. These 
temples would be the massive concrete and steel struc- 


tures and the labyrinth of tunnels and the acres of 
huge tanks and pipe farms that comprise the section 


of the Nevada Test Site known as NRDS (Nuclear 
Rocket Development Station). 




















Towards Outer Space 


As its name implies, the Nuclear Rocket Develop- 
ment Station is the place where this nation’s pioneer 
experiments in producing a nuclear-powered engine for 
propelling rockets into deep space have been carried 
out in the last eight years. Books have been published 
and more could be written about this little-known phase 
of the atomic program, but suffice it here to say that 
while chemical rockets, depending on combustion, no 
doubt will put a man on the moon, it will take a thou- 
sand times as much energy to reach the nearest planet. 
Energy of that magnitude can come only from the nu- 
cleus of the atom, from a kind of slow atomic bomb act- 
ing as a furnace to heat liquid hydrogen. The Nevada 
Test Site may never see another of those ominously fa- 
miliar mushroom-shaped clouds rising over it, and it 
probably never will see an actual nuclear rocket launch- 
ing, but there seems little doubt that one of its progeny 
will fly into the sky, one day, from some other location. 

The Nevada Test Site, originally some 640 square 
miles called the Nevada Proving Grounds, was carved 
out of the Air Force’s old Las Vegas Bombing and Gun- 
nery Range in 1950. It was developed, a little at a time, 
to provide the AEC, the military, and numerous con- 
tractors with a place to test and to study atomic and 
hydrogen bombs reasonably close to home. The area 
since has been expanded to cover 1,350 square miles — 
and is in fact a gigantic and superbly equipped physics 
laboratory like probably nothing else on earth — just 
as what happens there is like nothing else on earth. 

But from an employment and economic standpoint 
there is nothing out of the world about the Nevada 
Test Site for the residents of the region. In what was 
once one of the least populated and poorest of Nevada 
counties, there is now work for more than 9,000 people 
and a monthly payroll in excess of $6,000,000. Those 
employed include not only scientists, engineers and 
technicians, but a bewildering variety of other skilled 
workers including hardrock miners. It has meant con- 
struction to date amounting to more than $250,000,000, 
including some of the most exotic instruments in the 
world but not counting buildings and equipment neces- 
sarily destroyed in tests. To make an omelet, one must 
break some eggs. 

Why so much activity in Nye County, of all places? 
The area was picked for many reasons, the principal 
ones being that the government already held vast acre- 
age there, the prevailing winds blow in the right direc- 
tion, and it is far enough from cities to be safe. Yet at 
the same time it is close enough to be reached without 
an overseas flight of 6,000 miles or more as was re- 
quired by the previous tests in the Pacific Ocean. 

From Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory in New 
Mexico, one of the chief users of the facility and at first 
its only customer, it is only about 750 miles to the Ne- 
vada site. Some of the itinerant staff fly their own 
planes there and back. From the Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory at Livermore, another University of Cali- 
fornia contract operation, it is even closer. 
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At this point the often-confusing relationship of 
Los Alamos and Livermore might be worth explaining. 
The parallelism is more of a matter of division of labor 
than of duplication, since there are endless things to do 
in the nuclear weapons trade. The two big laboratories 
work on different aspects of the problem, collaborating 
on some, going their separate ways on others. 

For a time Livermore was involved with a project 
at NTS, a proposed nuclear ram-jet engine experiment 
called Pluto, that closely resembled a similar effort be- 
ing made at Los Alamos. When this was phased out by 
the AEC, the Livermore facility — nicknamed LRL — 
turned to Plowshare, the peaceful uses of atomic explo- 
sions, in which it is now the AEC’s principal contractor. 
Plowshare experiments at NTS and elsewhere in the 
United States will be described later. 

For the first six years after the AEC took over 
from the wartime Manhattan District of the U.S. 
Army’s Corps of Engineers, all atomic weapons testing 
was carried out exclusively by Los Alamos. Los Alamos 
scientists detonated the world’s first A-bomb at Trinity 
site in southern New Mexico in July, 1945, and pro- 
vided the two bombs dropped on Japan the following 
month to end World War II. After the war, Los Alamos 
continued to test improved atomic weapons, starting 
with the dramatic series called Crossroads, at Bikini 
atoll in the Marshall Islands, when the devastating ef- 
fect of underwater nuclear explosions on ships was 
demonstrated early in 1960. Los Alamos designed and 
tested the first thermonuclear fusion (hydrogen) bomb 
in 1952, not long before the University of California 
set up its Livermore laboratory as a branch of the Ra- 
diation Laboratory at Berkeley. Livermore soon joined 
the testing business. 

There were drawbacks to the South Sea islands as 
a test site. Scientists did not like having to spend half 
their lives so far from home; the military did not like 
having to tie up a small army and navy to supply the 
project. As far back as 1947, it was recognized that a 
supplemental test site in the United States would be 
less expensive in dollars and manpower, would reduce 
the time for assessing test results, and would cut weap- 
ons development lead time. 

Cold war and Korean developments made the con- 
tinental site a necessity. Review of fallout, thermal and 
blast information gained in the Pacific led to the deci- 
sion that a site in Nevada could be used for relatively 
low yield nuclear detonations with full assurance of 
public safety. 

The Pacific continued as the location for higher 
yield tests through the 1962 series that included some 
high-altitude rocket shots from Johnston Island. And 
Johnston Island has been maintained in a state of readi- 
ness for high-yield atmospheric testing in the event in- 
ternational developments should force a renewal of 
such tests. 

A Kiwi-type nuclear reactor on its test stand at NRDS, 
where scientists from Los Alamos are developing a 
reactor for use in deep space rocket propulsion. 
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Testing Begins In Nevada 


The Pacific tests demonstrated that it was possible 
to conduct some fairly large-scale experiments with 
safety. Nevertheless, the idea of having A-bombs going 
off like firecrackers in one’s backyard was a bit of a 
shock to Las Vegas at first, but after the first dozen or 
so blasts had broken a few windows, the townspeople 
ignored them. The croupiers did not so much as miss a 
roll of the dice when the sky lit up and the chandeliers 
shook. Later, there were a few protests from several 
small towns in Utah and eastern Nevada about fallout 
from clouds caused by some of the tests, but since they 
have all gone underground even this relatively minor 
inconvenience no longer poses a threat. People can get 
used to anything, even sonic booms. 

For peaceful or military or Civil Defense tests, 
atomic bombs have been fired at NTS under a wide 
variety of conditions since the first one ever exploded 
in Nevada—the second on this continent—was dropped 
from an airplane on January 27, 1951. This was the 
first of a series of five called Ranger. In 1953 an 
atomic artillery shell was shot from a cannon, and in 
1957 an air-to-air nuclear missile was detonated over 
the site. The list since then is too long to detail here. 


Harnessing The Atom 


Work at the Nevada Test Site, however, has not 
all been bombs. It has gone far beyond the original 
concept, and now has almost as much to do with peace- 
ful uses of nuclear energy as with those of war. Big 
nuclear reactors — of the type called “promptcritical”’ 
because they get very hot very fast — are being tested 
there now, as one example. 

It is for this sort of experiment that the tall tower 
mentioned earlier was erected —to put a nuclear re- 
actor 1,527 feet high into the air for a variety of highly 
technical purposes. The tower is called BREN, meaning 
Bare Reactor Experiment, Nevada, the word “bare”’ 
indicating that the business portion of the reactor is 
surrounded by air instead of the usual thick shielding. 


Photos courtesy the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 


One of the more understandable experiments as far as 
the layman is concerned was that in which BREN was 
used to test the shielding characteristics of some Jap- 
anese-style houses erected under the tower to deter- 
mine how much radiation occupants of similar houses 
might have received when atomic bombs were dropped 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. There are, of course, many 
other uses for specific information on the behavior of 
big reactors in an air environment. 

Livermore and Los Alamos share a keen interest 
in what has become a special branch of nuclear physics 
in its own right, the study of unnatural elements and 
their isotopes produced by underground nuclear explo- 
sions. Simply stated, the biggest and best of all possible 
sources of nuclear particles is an exploding A-bomb. 
When a bomb is placed underground and surrounded 
with various materials, it is possible to recover sam- 
ples by drilling into the cavity following the explosion 
and to find all sorts of strange things. Among them 
are some of the heaviest elements ever seen by man, in 
amounts vastly greater than could be produced in any 
laboratory. 


Under the heading of Plowshare, the Livermore 
facility is studying the possible use of nuclear devices 
for what the AEC chooses to call “geographical engi- 
neering.” This is the exciting idea of moving huge 
amounts of earth in a hurry by means of nuclear ex- 
plosions — for sea-level canals between oceans, strip- 
ping waste rock from deep-lying mineral deposits, cut- 
ting highway and railway passes through mountains, 
creating new harbors and lakes, and possibly even al- 
tering the shape of entire watersheds for better water 
distribution. That is not all. The Plowshare people see 


Tortured steel bars and shattered concrete testify to 
the power of an atomic blast, at a Civil Defense test 
site on Yucca Flat. 


When Yucca Flat is hit by a rainstorm, it temporarily 
becomes a lake. Although it may look like the real thing, 
this lake is actually a puddle, inches deep. 








the possibility of constructing huge subterranean res- 
ervoirs, stepping up oil and gas production, producing 
industrial steam, converting some minerals directly into 
usable chemicals, and the de-salting of sea water — all 
by means of underground A-bombs. Vast reserves of 
oil and gas are locked in shales and sands beyond eco- 
nomical recovery by any means known today. Plow- 
share may do the job with a bang. Such a project, called 
Gasbuggy, is scheduled for late this year in the San 
Juan gas fields near Farmington, N.M. 

Perhaps it is poetic justice that Nevada, so long 
tied to mining for its economy, may well become the 
birthplace of a drastically new way of excavating the 
earth’s hidden riches. 

The Lawrence Radiation Laboratory is assisted in 
its field work and testing operations by the Sandia 
Laboratory of Albuquerque, operated by a subsidiary 
of the Western Electric Company for the AEC. Origi- 
nally a small ordnance engineering division of Los 
Alamos situated at Kirtland Air Base, Sandia began 
operating under a separate contract in 1948 and now is 
about twice the size of its parent. It has overall re- 
sponsibility for the development, testing and produc- 
tion of non-nuclear components of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, and is particularly concerned with electrical and 
electro-mechanical devices and with telemetry and 
rocketry. In addition, it maintains close liaison with 
Los Alamos and with the Department of Defense. 


The days of atmospheric testing are probably gone 
forever but photos such as the remarkable view, op- 
posite, preserve for all time a record of the frightful 
power unleashed by the early nuclear tests in Nevada. 


The camera examines the ominous pit called Sudan 
Crater, which was created by a huge underground 
nuclear explosion in 1962. 
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Sandia shares with Los Alamos and the Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory the joint responsibility for keep- 
ing the nation in a state of readiness to resume testing 
in the atmosphere should the present test-ban treaty 
be abrogated by Russia. Sandia and Los Alamos carry 
major roles in Project Vela, the development of devices 
for detecting nuclear explosions (ours or anyone else’s) 
on or above the earth or far out in space. The AEC has 
provided unique flying laboratories to all three labora- 
tories. These are converted military four-engine jet 
transport planes equipped with all manner of ultra- 
modern instruments. They have various uses including 
the solar eclipse observations in 1965 and 1966 in the 
southern hemisphere when scientists from the labora- 
tories and their exotic flying machines participated. 

Sandia also assisted Los Alamos and the Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory with instrumental rocket launch- 
ings during the solar eclipses, and provided rocketry 
and telemetering for a Los Alamos study of the aurora 
borealis at Hudson’s Bay early in 1964. These are typi- 
cal of many interlaboratory operations. 

Regardless of whom they work for, all the people 
assigned to the Nevada Test Site check in through the 
extraordinary company town of Mercury, Nevada, five 
miles north of the junction with U.S. 95. The highway 
to Las Vegas was widened to four lanes a few years 
ago, incidentally, because of the heavy traffic to and 
from the site. 

Mercury, the administrative and support head- 
quarters for NTS has no family housing. Although 
hundreds of women work there it definitely lacks the 
feminine touch. Everybody lives in dormitories, or in 
trailers. The town has its own post office and telephone 
exchange, a bowling alley and a chapel, a movie theater, 
cafeterias, a steak house and belatedly an Olympic-sized 
swimming pool. But it is still a camp far out in the 
desert with no place for the wife and kids, and most of 
the highly trained people working there permanently 
prefer to commute the 70 miles from Las Vegas by 
private car or in one of the fleet of 54 big buses pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

On the road between U.S. 95 and Mercury stands 
a ghost town, Camp Desert Rock, used by the Army 
during field exercises involving nuclear explosions in 
the 1950’s. At one time housing 5,000 men, it is now 
almost entirely deserted except for its mile-long air- 
strip serving the Test Site. Roads lead from Mercury 
to such places as Frenchman’s Flat, famous as the site 
of the first atomic tests in 1951. It, too, has a ghost 
town of sorts, consisting of a variety of badly damaged 
structures put there to demonstrate what an atomic 
blast can do to a town. Located on a saddle beyond 
Frenchman’s Flat is the original Control Point. As its 
name implies, it is the control station for atomic tests 
both at Frenchman’s Flat and Yucca Flat since it over- 
looks both test areas. Yucca Flat, a vast dry lake sup- 
porting an 11,000-foot airstrip, is covered at times by 
a few inches of water after an unusually heavy rain. 
Then it is called Yucca Lake. 
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To Paleolithic Man’s invention of the axe, the wheel and 
fire, add another mainstay of modern life — the button. 

And to the popular hobbies of collecting coins and stamps, 
add — buttons. 

In fact, place button collecting above coin collecting, be- 
cause according to Dorothy C. Waldron of Sparks, the hobby 
of collecting buttons, still less than thirty years old, has al- 
ready eclipsed coin collecting in popularity. 

And she should know. One day in 1938 Mrs. Waldron 
was scouring basements and attics in Massachusetts in search 
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of antique furniture for her home. Spying a small collection 
of old buttons, she thought it odd that so mundane an object 
should be the subject of a collection. 

Later, at home, she was still musing over it. She searched 
out her mother’s old button box, emptied it out on a table — 
and the collecting bug bit with a passion. 

Now in semi-retirement from her nursing career, Mrs. 
Waldron is one of the nation’s expert collectors. She served 
for three years as a classifier for the National Button Society 
and has judged a score of shows around the country. 

Her own button collection — she describes it as “a small 
but good over-all collection” — drew visitors to her home 











from all over the U.S. until she donated it to the Nevada 
State Museum in Carson City in 1964. 

Now it provides a colorful and enchanting display of the 
artistry, craftsmanship and ingenuity that combined to high- 
light such diverse garments as wedding gowns, waist-coats, 
opera capes, servants’ livery, full-dress military uniforms and 
high-top shoes. 

You’re invited to browse among some of the most eye- 
catching examples from the collection on the following pages. 
But be careful. There’s no known cure for the bite of the 
button-collecting bug except to let the affliction run its course, 

Proceed at your own risk. 








PRECEDING PAGE: Enamel and cloisonee buttons are seen to 
be tiny works of art when viewed close up, as the camera 
does here. The beauty and variety of buttons have made 
button collecting one of the most popular hobbies in the 
U.S. Although they were invented by Paleolithic man, the 
widespread use of buttons in Europe probably stems from 
the introduction of Persian dress — trousers and short coats 
— during the Middle Ages. All of the buttons shown here 
are on display at the Nevada State Museum in Carson City. 
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BELOW, LEFT: It wasn’t so long ago that campaign buttons 
were real working buttons. When Grover Cleveland ran for 
president, his supporters closed their vests with buttons 
bearing his name, his picture, his promises and his slogans. 
BELOW, RIGHT: Decorative buttons made of metal with 
celluloid backing were as ornamental as they were useful. 
Button making was an important skill as early as the mid-13th 
century when rules were laid down by the Provost of Paris 
for the proper conduct of Master Button Makers and their 
apprentices. They were required, for example, to take their 
turn on watchman duty except when their wives were in 
childbirth, to turn over a tenth of their wages to the king, 
and to destroy all chipped or otherwise flawed buttons. 

















The uniform buttons in the collection at the Nevada State 
Museum once fastened the tunics of horse car conductors, 
policemen, firemen, footmen, hospital attendants, railroad 
men and members of the U.S. Indian Service as well as 
soldiers. They date from the days of Napoleon and before. 
LEFT: U.S. and British military uniform buttons. At the 
upper left near the shoulder tab are buttons from the U.S. 
Veterans Bureau and the New Jersey Disabled Soldiers 
Home. BELOW: Most button collections originated simply as 
a housekeeper’s necessity. The family button box was as 
familiar in grandmother’s day as car keys are today. During 
the 19th century, school girls collected buttons on “charm 
strings.” Today buttons are collected on the basis of design, 
materials, colors, workmanship and the incredible variety of 
persons, events, plants and animals they depict. 
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@ Camping out is a way of life in east- 
ern Nevada where sunny skies are the 
rule most of the year. Late fall may 
bring nocturnal thunder and lightning 
storms with gusty rain and early spring 
will undoubtedly mean icy mornings. 
But there is always the sun, the bright, 
hot sun to warm the mountain meadows 
and melt the ice away. 

If you, like many people in White 
Pine County, prefer to take the out- 
doors without the protection of a tent 
or trailer, there could be some discom- 
fort. But with conventional camping 
equipment, it can be nothing but a de- 
lightful experience to spend a vacation 
camping out. 

But where are these camp spots? 

A recent White Pine County bulletin 
lists over two hundred designated camp- 
sites. Many of these are located in the 
scenic and popular Lehman Caves area 
below Mt. Wheeler. Many more can be 
found in the little-known Schell Creek 
Range which stretches north and south 
for nearly 120 miles in eastern White 
Pine County. These are the camps we 
now explore in an exercise we gleefully 
call — but at the risk of offending our 
friends — the Schell Game. 

From U.S. 93-50, as you head north 
from Ely toward McGill, the mountains 
appear to have little to recommend 
themselves! They lie on the east, rising 
to impressive heights. (North Schell 
Peak is nearly 12,000 feet in eleva- 
tion) and are nearly barren. Great tree- 
fringed bowls are scooped out on the 
northwest slopes and here the snow will 
linger longest. 

The Steptoe Valley is to the east. 
Although a fine grazing area, it appears 
to be a desert. Only cloud patterns 
break the endless monotony of small 
sage and rabbitbrush. 

To the casual highway traveler, it 
looks most inhospitable. There are lofty 
mountains in any direction he may 
look, most dotted with pinyon pine and 
juniper, then rising on to rocky per- 
pendicular peaks. 

But this traveler is within ten miles 
of some of the most beautiful camping 
spots in our country! Remote, serene, 
often unattended, the high forest camps 
in the Schell Creek Range could offer 
a complete summer camping vacation. 
Each night could mean a different camp 
spot, each more beautiful than the last. 

Recently, a friend who fishes the 
streams of the Schell Creek Range re- 
turned home in a mood of deep de- 
spondency. He was shocked to climb 
to a favorite fishing spot and there, mid 
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fern and moss and large firs, to discover 
a Las Vegas hotel match cover. To his 
knowledge this was the first indication 
that any other person had fished there. 
“It’s getting just too crowded,” he la- 
mented. 

If you, too, consider three a crowd, 
you are still safe in the Schell Creek 
Range. We have camped out many 
times, with no neighbors at all — only 
the moaning pines, the chattering creek 
and a bird that goes, “chee, chee, chee.” 

Though Nevada occupies over 100,- 
000 square miles of our nation, she ap- 
parently revealed little of her hidden 
beauty to early day travelers who 
walked on by! In fact, the Great Basin 
area of this country was the last to be 
fully explored, partly because of its 
generally formidable appearance. 

Although Nevada became part of a 
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US. Territory through the 1848 Treaty 
of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, there is little 
evidence that the Spanish explored any 
part of the area except the southern- 
most tip of present-day Nevada. And, 
while Nevada joined the Union in 1864, 
the eastern part of what is now White 
Pine County was not added to the state 
until 1866. 

One of the first “campers” to dis- 
cover the secret beauties of eastern Ne- 
vada and the Schell Creek Range was 
the noted trapper, Jedediah Smith who 
crossed here on his return to Utah 
from California in 1827. If, as well 
may be supposed, he found the natural 
pass near the north end of the Schells, 
he stumbled into a veritable paradise. 
Surely, he kicked off his dusty boots 
and cooled his burning feet in a bubbly 
stream lined with wild flowers. Most 
certainly, he tethered his horses in the 
belly-deep wild hay; then rested, cooled 
by a soft mountain breeze. There were 
great mountain sheep on the high ridges 
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Cleve Creek, above, is kind to early camp- 
ers. Because it lies farther south than 
the other Schell Creek Range camps, it 
is open in leafy loveliness by late May. 
Those young anglers had a great time 
posing. But no fish! 


Opposite page, top — driving south along 
the Spring Valley road, the Schells rise 
on the west to impressive heights. The 
mountains may appear scorched and un- 
promising, but tucked away within the 
ridges are soft green meadows, icy 
streams and evergreen groves. 


McCoy Creek, right, is one of the wildest, 
most remote of the mountain retreats 
reached from Spring Valley. That young 
fisherman, about to land a trout, prob- 
ably spent a frightening amount of time 
during spring semester dreaming about 
this very day —on this very creek. 


Center pages following — Mt. Wheeler, 
at an elevation of 13,061 feet, stands as a 
sentinel over the entire area. The country 
around Mt. Wheeler is but one of many 
outstanding mountain playgrounds des- 
cribed in this article. 
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of the Schells then, and pronghorn an- 
telope raced over the Steptoe Valley. 
Red foxes hid in the dry, rocky caves 
and quail nested quietly near by. 

Later “campers” were Howard Egan 
and Captain Simpson who mapped and 
surveyed the area in 1855. On this road 
today, remains of old Fort Schellbourne 
may be seen. The pass has been a thor- 
oughfare for trappers, Indians and 
pioneers for more than a century. After 
them came the Pony Express, the over- 
land freight and, later, the miners. This 
then, was one of the first “campsites” 
used in the Schell Creek Range. 

In the seventies, campsites were se- 
lected not so much for beauty and con- 
venient travel but for the rich mineral 
deposits. Present day Forest Service 
maps point out a number of abandoned 
mining towns atop these ridges. Be- 
sides Schellbourne there were Taylor, 
Piermont and Aurum. Several stamp 
mills were located on the east slopes of 
the range and remains are still visible. 
The largest mining operation was Tay- 
lor, 18 miles south of Ely on the west 


Sharing their lunches and their confidences, these two friends dream away the day on 
sunny, sleepy Timber Creek. Tables and teeter-totters, swings and moss covered stiles 


slope of the Schells. 

Today’s campsites are easily located. 
At least a dozen canyons have well 
marked, improved roads which will 
lead the camper to delightful fishing 
streams and attractive campgrounds. 
Tomorrow there will be more as both 
the Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management have plans for in- 
creased recreational development. 

Near the southern extremity of the 
range, on the Lincoln County-White 
Pine County border, the BLM hopes to 
develop a large, improved camping 
area. It will be on North Creek near 
Mt. Grafton. 

Extending over 50 miles north and 
south of Ely, the Schell Creek Range 
lies within the Humboldt National For- 
est and camps here are under Federal 
Forest Service jurisdiction. To obtain 
information about the various areas, or 
to determine camping fees, check at the 
Forest Service Headquarters which is 
at the outskirts of East Ely just before 
you reach the overpass on U.S. 93-50. 
Plans for new Forest Camps are al- 
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McCoy Creek proved to be a cool and 
private retreat on this hot July day for 
these Ely picnickers. No, this is not a 
double exposure. Those two look-alikes 

_are twin brothers home from college. 


ready in the works and, soon, a num- 
ber of deer camps will be set up. 

It is but an hour’s drive from Ely to 
the farthest of the Schell Creek camps 
and roads are open most months of the 
year. Traveling north on U.S. 93-50 
the prospective camper will see, about 
five miles beyond McGill, a large For- 
est Service sign directing him to camp-— 
sites. THis is a right turn. For this par- 
ticular junket, the first night’s camp 
will be at Kalamazoo. 

Three and a half miles from the junc- 
tion a sign points straight up a moun- 
tain pass to Kalamazoo Creek. Leading 
at first through sage and rock, the road 
begins to climb and you will look back 
at a lush, green valley. Horses and 
cattle graze and a small reservoir is 
tucked away behind a beautiful ranch. 
This is the Duck Creek Valley and 
later, on this circuit, you will travel 
through it to arrive at other camps. 
The valley is about 35 miles long and 
bisects the Schell Creek Range for this 
distance. 

But now you are on your way to 
Kalamazoo. Here and there groves of 
aspen spill out of small mountain nooks, 
delicate green, bright yellow or orange, 
depending on the season. Early in the 
summer, Indian paint brush is dabbed 
around the rocks and other small flow- 
ers edge the road. Later lupine dots the 
mountainside and wild gooseberry . 
makes the light air sweet. 

Range after range of blue to laven- 
der mountains lay behind you as you 
keep climbing toward the summit. 





Suddenly, the road ends. No, it only 
appears to end. But earth meets sky in 
a most unlikely looking spot as you 


make the last turn before the summit. 


Then, there you are — in two worlds. 


| Behind you are the Egan, Ward, Ham- 


ilton and Schell mountains. Ahead, is 
a deep, deep valley surrounded by more 


| mountains. Somewhere out there, the 
| Schell Creek Range must end. And on 
-a clear day you can see — almost — 


forever out into the great Spring Valley. 
The road drops at an alarming pace. 


Switchback follows hair-raising switch- 
back. Soon you drive through a dark 


avenue of fir trees and quite suddenly 
you find yourself on the canyon floor. 

You are now in a park. A wild park, 
to be sure, but those little evergreen 
trees look for all the world as though 
they had just been trimmed into 
perfect triangles by a gardener. Cedar, 
pine, fir, spruce — all manner of ever- 
green trees vie with willow and cotton- 
wood for a spot near the Kalamazoo. 

I hate to mention the chokecherry 
trees. If it is early summer, they will 
smell so sweet you will want to stay 
forever. 

And don’t look up. Because if you 
do you will be dazzled by great walls of 





Far up Cleve Creek the canyon is chocked with wild reeds and grasses. Somewhere 
secret, high within the great folds of the Schells, the mountain stream breaks forth as 
a series of springs. Beaver have gnawed aspen logs to build great dams high on the 


granite topped by mountain meadows 
which in turn are topped with large 
trees. And still higher, on up to the 





sky, extend the snow fields. 

It is my favorite place and really it 
is too much. Too much even to write 
about. 

Just let me say that this is a camp- 
ground on a flat meadow with buffalo 
grass and yellow flowers. Let me add 
that butterflies float over the little 
stream and that we usually have trout 
for supper. 

The road is graded and will accom- 
modate a passenger car or a camper 
truck. if you are pulling a camp trailer, 
however, you might best approach Kal- 
amazoo from the Spring Valley road. 
This camp is at its best from the first 
of June through most of October. 

When you have tired of this camp, 
drive on another three or four miles to 
Spring Valley. The road follows the 
stream which bounds over rocks and 
winds around as though it had no place 
to go. Actually, it does not — because, 
like all of these mountain streams, it 
gradually sinks into the earth and what 
remains spills out onto the pastures of 
Spring Valley. 

What about the fish? I guess they 
spill out on the valley pasture too. That 
is, all those that we haven’t caught! 


south fork. 


Fishing is a year ’round sport in Ne- 
vada and has been for many years. 
Early records show that some streams 
in White Pine County were stocked as 
early as 1876! Rainbow, Eastern Brook 
and German Browns can be taken from 
most any creek from late spring until 
well into October. Out-of-state fisher- 
men are welcome as evidenced by the 
fact that one-third of the licenses sold 
last year went to non-Nevadans. 

The view of Spring Valley as you 
leave the wooded world of the Kala- 
mazoo is breathtaking. For over 100 
miles this fertile land stretches north 
and south. Fed by the all-year streams 
of Schell Range on the west side and a 
few creeks of the Snake Range on the 
east side, the valley supports great 
herds of grazing cattle. Hay appears to 
grow in abundance and water, in most 
years, seems plentiful. 

From this valley we will turn back 
toward the dry approach roads to the 
green canyons of the Schells to camp 
again. Piermont Creek is but three 
miles from the valley but, again, the 
contrast is unbelievable. 

At the mouth of the canyon are the 


remnants of an early stone house and 
across the way in an area where mining 
once flourished, can be seen what is 
left of an old five-stamp mill. The creek 
is small but the fishing can be incred- 
ible! Not every day — just sometimes. 
Here, one day we came upon a little 
boy holding a willow pole with the pro- 
verbial bent hook. His dusty dog was 
guarding his catch of seven- and eight- 
inch trout. We were careful not to count 
them too closely! What a wonderful 
place for children and dogs! 

The canyon is narrow, grassy and 
deep and it is great fun to explore. But 
a note of caution — children should be 
warned to stay away from old mine 
shafts. They can be terribly dangerous! 
Usually, a shaft or exploration hole will 
be marked by rocky debris. But not 
always. 

Next comes the camp at McCoy 
Creek. At the mouth of this canyon 
there is an extraordinary view of Spring 
Valley with 13,061-foot Mt. Wheeler 
in the background. Usually, until mid- 
July, the peak is graced by a snowcap. 

McCoy Creek shouts noisily as it 
crashes down the narrow canyon. It di- 
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vides, then redivides as boulders break 
the stream bed. Aspen take on a lacy 
look through the shafts of sunlight and 
blue bells grow higher than my head. 
Pine and fir mix here with juniper in 
a happy confusion. In the deep shade 
dogtooth violets scent the mountain 
air and it is hard to remember that the 
game is “fish.” 

Wandering and picture-taking can be 
just as enchanting as fishing. But cook- 
ing outdoors near these mountain 
streams can be awfully frustrating. It 
seems impossible at times to appease 
the appetites of hungry campers! 

Down again to Spring Valley to the 
next camp at Cleve Creek about 20 
miles down the road. This is the sec- 
ond-largest designated campground and 
offers 13 family camping units. This 
camp lies farthest from Ely, 41 miles 
north of the city. 

Wild cucumber and _ honeysuckle 
wind around the cottonwood trees and 
grass is deep and damp. The creek 
sparkles in the sunlight then dips deep 
into the shade. Birds chatter here and 
squirrels scurry out of sight to guard 
their caches of pinyon pine nuts. 

The valley pushes deep into the soul 
of the Schells, widens, then narrows. 
Cleve Creek separates a few miles 
above the main camp and deep pools 
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are formed by beaver dams in the little 
stream. Fish hide here quite success- 
fully. 

We have camped at Cleve Creek 
quite comfortably as early as Me- 
morial Day. The camp is, in fact, one 
of the first camps to open every year 
since it is farthest south and has an 
elevation of only 6,400 feet, making it 
one of the lowest of the camps. 

Returning to the Spring Valley road, 
you continue west until you arrive at 
the junction with U.S. 6-50-93 at Ma- 
jors Station. Another right turn and you 
head back toward Ely. Conners Pass 
cuts through the Schell range here for 
a distance of 10 miles. Then you are 
again in Steptoe Valley. 

About eight miles after entering the 
valley a small sign to the right of the 
highway points the way to Cave Lake 
and Success Summit. Cave Creek can 
yield fish. Beyond the lake are a few 
campsites and picnic spots. Steptoe 
Creek pours down from the mountain 
slopes here and wanders across the 
open country. 

The drive over Success Summit of- 
fers a spectacular view of Nevada 
mountain ranges. Near the top, aspen 
are sprinkled across the mountain 
breast like bright handkerchiefs and in 
good years, sunflowers cover the slopes. 





The map, left, points the way to adventure in the Schell Range. 
The area is located in eastern Nevada north and south of Ely. 
Opposite — summer sun, hot and relentless, wrenched the last 
snow from this great basin at the head of Timber Creek. Here, 
though it is mid-summer, tender spring wild flowers and pale 
green aspen are just coming into their own. This is summer 
sheep pasture land. 


We see deer quite often when going 
over Success — usually peeking out at 
us from an aspen grove — tawny, con- 
fident creatures. But they don’t hang 
around to push their luck! 

Soon you are back, as I promised, in 
lush, inviting Duck Creek Valley. Here, 
heading toward the first camp you have 
an exciting moment as you discover 
you must actually ford Berry Creek to 
get where you’re going. The stream is 
only inches deep but if there are young- 
sters in the party, they will be quite 
impressed. 

Berry Creek offers only two desig- 
nated campsites but nearby is abundant 
space for a dog and children to run and 
frolic. Bright sunlit water and contrast- 
ing shady spots abound. 

Biggest and most popular of the for- 
est camps of the Schells is Timber 
Creek. Three miles below the Berry 
Creek road, Humboldt National Forest 
sign directs the camper or picnic party 
to the 21 designated campsites on Tim- 
ber Creek. At an elevation of 8,200 
feet this is the loftiest camp and, to 
most people, the queen of the Schells. 

Not only has the Forest Service in- 
stalled playground equipment here, 
their rangers have also designed and 
built small bridges that invite you to ex- 
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ECLAMPUS VITUS 


Foracentury this merry, red-shirted band has dedicated itself to history, horseplay and hilarity! 





With any kind of luck, a person is entitled to one wake. |] Julia Bulette had two, 
which probably would have pleased her no end. | Especially considering the fact 
they were 100 years apart, and both associated with laudable degree of solemnity 
and outright abandon. [| Delicately stated, Julia was a hard-working girl forever 
remembered for her benevolent and compassionate acts of kindness and utmost dedi- 
cation to the satisfaction of mankind. L| More succinctly, she was a young resident 
of the Comstock who was no better than she had to be, and all for fun and profit. L] 
On Jan. 20, 1867, a misguided scoundrel named John Millian dispatched her to her 
eternal reward for reasons variously attributed to cupidity, savagery or sheer stupidity, 
|] He was hanged by his neck, written off as a dolt of the first water, and promptly 
forgotten. {_] For perverse reasons defying explanation, his victim was not similarly lost 
in the pages of history, but was accorded a rustic sort of veneration which caused her 
name, eventually, to be recorded on something of a par with those of Virginia City’s 
truly great. |] The wake on the centennial anniversary of Julia’s unfortunate demise 
— a Bacchanalian affair at best — can be attributed to the survival (or, more properly, 
the resurrection) of the Ancient and Honorable Order of E Clampus Vitus. (_] That a 
chapter of the order named in Julia’s honor should belatedly mourn her death with 
oratory, graveside lamentations, prodigious wassailing and generally high spirits cannot 
be categorized as a surprise. |] E Clampus Vitus is in the habit of giving solemn 
recognition to events our ancestors might rather have forgotten. L] It is, as its modern 
day disciple Carl I. Wheat once of E Clampus Vitus, chartered 
only a few years ago, is the 
only Honest-to-Vitus branch of 
the organization duly consti- 
tuted in Nevada. [| The rest 
of the chapters, including the 
Snowshoe Thompson Chapter 
which is composed almost en- 
tirely of Nevadans, belong to 
California, and pledge an al- 
most ribald allegiance to her 
Gold Rush beginnings. [_] Let 
it be stated, however, that 
there is precedence for a Ne- 
vada chapter. The organiza- 
tion bloomed vigorously in the 








proclaimed, the ‘“‘comic strip 
on the page of California’s 
(and Nevada’s) history.” [] 
Clampers are, at once, devout 
historians and jolly good fel- 
lows. _] Their creed (discern- 
ible if one avoids attempting 
any literal translation of the 
Latin phraseology they toss 
about with reckless abandon) 
boils down to a_ dedicated 
recognition of history as it 
might have been observed by 
a Nineteenth Century Al Capp. 
[] The Julia Bulette Chapter 
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state during the 1850’s and 1860’s. 


In fact, long before James Wilson Marshall dis- 
covered the first flakes of gold at Sutter’s Mill on 
Jan, 24, 1848, E. Clampus Vitus was a moving force 
in the nation’s history. 


No! In the world’s history! 


Squire Ephriam Bee, blacksmith and tavernkeeper 
of Meat Horse Fork on Middle Island Creek, Dodridge 
County, West Virginia, first made note of the until- 
then-secret society, tracing it back through G. Wash- 
ington, William the Conqueror, Nero, King Solomon 
and Adam. 


It was recorded in the 87th volume of the unwritten 
works of St. Vitus, the order’s Great Clampatron, in 
The Curious Book of Clampus, and in the paleolithic 
scrolls of the Dumbellican Brotherhood. 


There is no question that E Clampus Vitus has a 
fantastic history, perhaps predating even man him- 
self. 


PHOTOS BY JIM REINHELLER 


Fie on those who say it is a monstrous spoof on 
Masons, Elks, Meece, Mice and Mastodons. 


Nobody could prove it. 


Especially since membership extends into such high 
offices in Nevada and California that any such at- 
tempt would be instantly quashed. There are no less 
than 23 duly recognized chapters with a total mem- 
bership estimated well into the thousands. 


A person uninitiated into the society, but gloriously 
chosen for membership, is a Poor Blind Candidate. 


Once he has received the Staff of Relief and been 
Shown the Light, he becomes Chairman of the Most 
Important Committee, performing the duties thereof 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. 


And there are even greater heights to be reached! 


He may become the Noble Grand Humbug of his 
own chapter. 


Or, in order of descending importance, Noble Grand 














Recorder, Royal Platrix, Roiterous Iscutis, Grand 
Imperturbable Hangman, Clamps Matrix, Clamps 
Petrix, Clamps Vitrix, or any other title his fellows 
may choose to bestow upon him. 


It is a truly democratic society, amply spiced with 
the better parts of royalty, benevolent dictatorship 
and acute schizophrenia. 


Having been transported from the East —it is an 
even money bet whether it was really from West 
Virginia, Illinois or Missouri — E Clampus Vitus had 
an important part in the life of the booming brawling 
West. 


Miners took advantage of their membership in the 


society to combine good fellowship with good deeds, 
using its boisterous cover to hide their charitable 
contributions to the widows and orphans of fallen 
compatriots. ° 


It was from this framework of good deeds that the 
society’s motto sprang — Per Caritate Viduaribus 
Orphanibusque, Sed Prime Viduaribus. 


It is one of the few Latin phrases adopted by the 
Clampers subject to translation — For the Benefit 
of Widows and Orphans, But Epecially Widows. 


Another (perhaps the only other) is the society’s 
oft-repeated statement, Credo Quia Absurdum — I 
Believe Because It Is Absurd. 


As a serio-comic society in which even membership 
was a practical joke, E Clampus Vitus served a dual 
role in its early years: It offered a welfare-type of 
assistance where it was needed, and provided an out- 
let for pent-up tomfoolery and horseplay. 


In time, predictably, the society waned. 


But, in 1931, Wheat and others saw in it the vehicle 
for historians and history buffs to combine their 
need for levity with a genuine interest in preserving 
the past. 


They revived E Clampus Vitus, and even claimed 
apostolic succession by learning its historic ritual 
from Adam Lee Moore, then in his 80’s and the last 
Noble Grand Humbug of the original Sierra, Calif., 
lodge. 

With a Grand Charter 40 feet in length, they began 
holding their own Halls of Comparative Ovations 
and electing their own members to Offices of Equal 
Indignity. 

The uniform of the Clampers is a flaming red shirt 
and a disreputable black hat. 


They call their chapters into session with an ear- 
splitting blast on the hewgag, a horn making up in 
volume for what it lacks in musical qualities. 


The date of origin of the Clampers, amply docu- 
mented and subscribed to by countless Poor Blind 
Candidates carrying bulging bags of Gold Dust is 
4005 B.C. 


And their purpose is to... 


Well, to venerate the Julia Bulettes who might other- 
wise be lost in the fast shuffle of Western history. 


To that, one can only ask the Clamper question, 
“What say the brethren?” 


And answer the Clamper answer: 
“Satisfactory!” 
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Outer Space 


Continued from Page 15 
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Numerous other test areas, all closed to the public, 
are now in operation. Probably the most spectacular is 
the one containing the huge Sudan Crater. This great 
man-made depression, or subsidence, 1,280 feet in di- 
ameter and 320 feet deep, was created in a matter of 
minutes by the detonation of a 100-kiloton thermonu- 
clear bomb buried 635 feet underground, on July 6, 
1962. The most distant test area at Pahute Mesa, 70 
miles from Mercury, is being developed for tests of 
bigger bombs, perhaps a mile underground. It is situ- 
ated in high, rugged terrain best suited for goats. 

The Nuclear Rocket Development Station, situated 
in the extreme southwestern corner of the Test Site, is 
only about a dozen miles from Lathrop Wells where a 
second entrance is available to test personnel. NRDS is 
operated by a unique organization called SNPO. Pro- 
nounced “‘snoopo,’” SNPO stands for Space Nuclear 
Propulsion Office and is a joint enterprise of the AEC 
and NASA. Created in 1958 in an area known as 
Jackass Flats, NRDS was first used to test a nuclear 
rocket reactor known as Kiwi on July 1, 1959, and since 
then has seen many additional Kiwi-type tests under 
the project title of Rover. The Kiwi reactors, named 
for the flightless New Zealand bird because they were 
not designed to fly, have since been replaced by larger 
and more powerful reactors of the Phoebus series. 
Adaptation of these reactors to rocket engines is the 
work of two other contractors, Westinghouse and Aero- 
jet General, which carry on much of their work at 
NRDS also under the name of NERVA (Nuclear En- 
gine for Rocket Vehicle Application). 

As it would be inevitable in dealing with any large 
area of Nevada real estate, an old mining camp and a 
number of archeological sites are within the confines 
of the Test Site. Much care has been taken to preserve 
such relics, but where construction has affected them, 
salvage archeology has been carried out, resulting in 
the addition of much material bearing on the pre- 
history and history of the region. . 

While all the site is closed to the public, parts of it 
are opened on special occasions for educational tours, 
and are also visited by groups in some way connected 
with the work. Requests for all tours should be directed 
to the Manager, Nevada Operations Office, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Las Vegas, Nevada. igi 
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The Schell Game 


Continued from Page 26 


plore across the creek. In a darkly 
shaded spot, I found a moss covered 
stile over a very old fence. How long 
since you have seen a stile? Children 
will be busy here for days. There are 
sunny spots on Timber Creek where 
little dams of tiny rocks must be made. 
Small boats must be sailed and flowers 
will be picked. Indeed, there an entire 
summer’s work awaits the children. 

High above and beyond the camp- 
sites, the end of the canyon rises as an 
enormous bowl of reddish rock. Below 
this are the aspen; great groves of them 
whose trunks you can barely encircle 
with your arms. This used to be a sum- 
mer sheep pasture and herders left an 
interesting record behind. Tree trunks 
carry most fantastic decorations along 
with names carved in Basque or Span- 
ish. Some have been there for forty 
years or more. 

While the camera buff and the rock 
hound can find plenty to do along 
Timber Creek, for the less ambitious 
there are other, quiet pleasures. The 
plain, old-fashioned loafer will never 
want to leave this place. Sun and 
shadow, depending upon the tempera- 
ture and time of day, make relaxation 
almost mandatory. 
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Road to adventure — it leads to exciting country in the Schell Range. 


On East Creek and Bird Creek are 
the last in this series of camping spots. 
The latter is a favorite haunt of school 
children in late May. When picnic sea- 
son rolls around and snow remains only 
on the hillsides and behind rocks. This 
is when the youngsters yearn for an 
outing. And Bird Creek is ready first. 

East Creek is the final camp, is only 
12 miles from McGill, yet it lies in 
rugged and remote terrain. At an eleva- 
tion of 7,400 feet it is one of the higher 
camps but is accessible in early May. 
Eight family camping units have been 
installed on East Creek and a small, 
busy creek calls children to explore. 

Though all these camps are in high 
country, they are open many months a 
year because we have such sunshine — 
the everlasting, unhindered sunshine 
that blesses White Pine County 300 
days a year. Snow does fall, of course, 
but it is not likely to remain for long 
in the face of our blazing sun! 

After a night on East Creek, you 
are ready to return to McGill and Ely. 
But if time permits you may as well re- 
plenish your supplies and make the 
whole trek again! It will be one vaca- 
tion neither you nor your children can 
ever forget. Es 
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U. S. 95 running west and north from Las Vegas 
has become one of Nevada’s busiest thoroughfares. 
Besides the ordinary traffic between Las Vegas, Death 
Valley, Tonopah and points north, it carries an esti- 
mated 6,000 commuters every week-day to and from 
Mercury, headquarters for the AEC’s sprawling Nevada 
Test Site described elsewhere in this issue. 

Yet few of all these speeding motorists realize that 
en route they pass through the largest national wild- 
life refuge in the continental United States, where 
only a few miles off the highway it is possible to see 
the magnificent desert bighorn sheep in its native 
habitat. This is about the only place outside a zoo that 
most people will ever see one. 


Once among the more common of North American 
big game mammals, numbering perhaps in the millions, 
the Nelson or desert bighorn and kindred mountain 
species were hunted almost to extinction before the 
remnant herds were rescued in state and federal ref- 
uges. Nevada’s National Wildlife Range, larger than 
Rhode Island, is the biggest of all, comprising more 
than 1,500 square miles on either side of the U. S. 95. 
On the east it comes close to the Las Vegas city limits; 
on the west it runs to the Clark-Nye county line. In 
between it embraces six mountain ranges running 
north and south. High points in the range are Charles- 
ton Peak at 11,910 feet and Sheep Peak at 9,762 feet. 
Below the peaks the terrain is true desert where water 
is very scarce, ideal habitat for the bighorns. 


Within the range the bighorn population is esti- 
mated at 1,500, more than one-eighth of all the mem- 
bers of this species in the United States. About a 
thousand are believed to have strayed off the range 
to other areas in Nevada, and there are sizeable herds 
in Utah, California and New Mexico. Arizona has about 
2,600. They are found nowhere else in the nation. 

Best approach to the herds in the National Wildlife 
Range is through the Corn Creek field station. Turn 
north from U.S. 95 at the entrance sign on a gravel 
road 20 miles west of Las Vegas, then go six miles to 
the station, a true oasis. Here a pond shaded by cotton- 
woods has attracted a colony of geese, ducks and cranes 
as well as a myriad of small birds. The bighorns that 
live here are so used to people they pose for pictures — 
or seem to, assuming statuesque attitudes like stuffed 
creatures in a museum. 








For family recreation, the Spring Valley Mountain 
Range across the highway from the Corn Creek turnoff 
offers picnicking and rough camping facilities, as well 
as limited fishing. There are still other points of inter- 
est on the range, many of them accessible only by 
4-wheel-drive vehicles. Inquiry at the Corn Creek sta- 
tion is imperative before attempting any of them. 
Deep in the Spring Valley Range and accessible by trail 
only is Red Rock Canyon, said to rival Bryce Canyon 
in rugged beauty. At Hidden Forest (inquire at Corn 
Creek for directions) a clump of Western yellow pines, 
some of them 500 years old, shades a campground. 

Besides the bighorns, the refuge supports a fair- 
sized population of mule deer, antelope, wild horses 
and burros. Elk have been reintroduced in the high 
country. Since 1954, the bighorn population had be- 
come large enough to permit limited hunting. About 
120 tags are issued annually to resident hunters and 
a few to non-residents. The hunt helps to keep the 
herd down to a size the range can support, and elimi- 
nates some of the old rams whose trophy horns attract 
the hunters. 


Bighorns have always been prize game for hunters, 
either for meat or for the horns or both. Throughout 
the range petroglyphs and pictographs drawn by pre- 
historic Indians show bighorns being hunted. The des- 
ert Indians of modern times also hunted them, but it 
was left to the white prospectors, miners and settlers 
to make a year-around business out of it, very nearly 
extirpating the species in the process. Outside the 
refuge, the bighorns are still extremely shy and are 
rarely seen. 

The Nelson bighorn is smaller than its Rocky Moun- 
tain cousin, but has a wider spread of horns. It is well 
suited to the terrain and can go for long periods with- 
out water. Still another desert species, the Mexican 
bighorn, is found along the southern borders of the U.S. 

A thrilling spectacle at mating time, fall or winter, 
is the clashing combat of the belligerent males. They 
paw the ground, snort, feint, and then suddenly charge 
like two battering rams — which, indeed, is what they 
are. Their enormous hollow horns collide with a noise 
that resembles the sound of boxcars on a railroad sid- 
ing, and the clatter can be heard for a mile or more. 
The contest usually continues through several colli- 
sions, until one of the contestants gives up. Both stagger 
away, no doubt sporting king-sized headaches. 
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PHOTOS BY BILL JACK RODGERS 
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The lambs, usually single but occasionally twins, 
are born in early summer. They are able to stand and 
nurse on wobbly legs in an hour or so, and by the fol- 
lowing winter will have grown to half the size of their 
mothers. 

The Spanish explorer Coronado was the first Euro- 
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pean to record the species, somewhere in the southwest 
in 1540. He wrote: 

“They have many animals — bears, lions, porcu- 
pines and some sheep as large as a horse, with very 
large horns and little tails. I have seen some of their 
horns, the size of which was something to marvel at.” 
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The fisherman is a creature unto 
himself, strange to other homo sa- 
piens except those of his kind. Per- 
sons you have known long and well 
will suddenly alter under your eyes 
once off on a fishing trip. Even in 
your own living room when the con- 
versation is normal, let the word 
fishing come up, and if there’s 
another. present, you’ve lost them 
both. 

One of their most devout tenets 
is that there is no good fishing 
unless you travel over some hun- 
dreds of miles up and down and up 
again treacherous mountain roads 
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BY DOROTHY BARTLETT 





cA Fisherman 


marked only by broken off sage- 
brush bushes or your memory of a 
pal’s description of a rock or a tree 
here or there. The other most de- 
vout truth follows that one nat- 
urally: nobody ever tells anybody 
Where to go or how to get there 
without swearing first never to tell 
anybody else. 

So here I go embarking on a trail 
of treason. 

You start out before dawn; this 
is also a must although I’ve never 
seen why — like rushing to a holi- 
day that holds nothing but relax- 
ing. From Reno to Lovelock, thence 





to Winnemucca, then turn sharply 
north (hush, hush) to a very small 
place full of very big trees and 
lilacs and one old general store. The 
name of this town is Paradise Val- 
ley, but don’t say I told you. It 
would be pleasant to linger but 
what chance have you with that 
glint growing fanatical in the eyes 
of the fisherman, who has the song 
of a trout stream in his ears? 
Now starts the mountain, up up, 
around sharply and down, and bang 
up and around again, but always 
higher and higher toward the Ore- 
gon border. I was distracted by the 



































ILLUSTRATIONS BY MATT SUMMERS 


1s a Fisherman 


scenery. It was so unutterably 
beautiful—colors, shapes, distances 
—that by the time I had called my 
love’s attention to it for the tenth 
time to no avail, I sank into a funk. 

By the time we reached the top 
and a campers’ site of sorts and 
sunset, a definite chill had de- 
scended inside the car and the out- 
side air was very cold, too. We lost 
no time in setting up a simple 
camp, gobbled down our dinner and 
crawled into our chilly sleeping 
bags. Next dawning the coffee 
we'd left was frozen stiff in its 
grounds. 


The sun brought us welcome 
warmth at first, then delivered 
most unwelcome hotness as we 
cruised through the sagebrush in 
half a dozen wrong directions until 
my husband, the fisherman, joy- 
ously sighted a familiar tree and 
we went bumping wildly across the 
comparatively flat top of our moun- 
tain to the crest of a very long, 
very steep chute. He was standing 
on the car seat with his arms 
stretched to the heavens shouting, 
“Little Martin Creek! There it is!” 
We would be here a week. 

Without so much as a backward 


glance he gathered all the gear 
anybody could handle in one load 
and was bounding down in clouds 
of dust and clattering rocks. I was 
left with a half empty basket of 
hot grapes in my lap. Selecting a 
sleeping bag to have around in case 
I didn’t make it, or just to sit on 
in case I did, I started cautiously 
after him. It took a long time. 
From above, Little Martin Creek 
looked about three inches wide but 
was likely that many feet. When I 
got to the bottom I was confronted 
with a dense growth of sage that 
rose well over my head. There was 
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no sign nor sound of my boy and 
nothing to do but push my way 
through. I made it and sat down 
on the brink with my feet hanging 
down but not far enough to reach 
cool tumbling water. My hero came 
tramping, dancing, laughing up the 
stream, scooped up a rusty old cof- 
fee can full of dear Little Martin 
and offered me a drink. 


Downstream a ways we came on 
a campsite that my husband had 
once shared with his fishing pals. 
I flatly ruled it out. He was too 
happy to argue so I led us up 
stream and found just what I 
wanted. It was lovely! 

The stream here flattened out to 
form a shallow pool with a sandy 
bank on our side and a big flat 
boulder to lean against. In back a 
grove of trees made a charming 
bower for sleeping under. I waded 
while husband made a few more 
trips for gear and we set up camp. 


“What do you want for dinner ?” 


“Kish! 1 said.isn't thatawnar 
we came for?” Nothing could have 
pleased him more and in less than 
twenty minutes from the time he 
had his pole assembled he came 
back with nine of the shiningest, 
cleanest trout you ever saw. There 
is only one way to eat a trout — 
you hold it by the head and tail and 
nibble along the back first and 
down each side. Nary a boné comes 
loose and the salty bacon taste on 
crisp skin is worth the trip down 
the mountain. 

The moon came up and made en- 
chantment on my pool. I fed my 
fire with tumbleweeds and leaned 
against a blanket I’d spread on my 
rock. Reluctantly at last I crawled 
into my sleeping bag and awaited 
my lad. The next sound I heard 
was a roaring snore. 


Came the dawn and smell of cof- 
fee and bacon. He made hotcakes 
cowboy fashion. You make a hole 
in the flour and pour in milk, stir 
in as much flour as needed and 
there it is, no pots and pans. 


Tramping through brush a few 
miles downstream to a very special 
spot I appreciated my hip boots — 
a wedding present, by the way, in 
lieu of a wedding ring. I was initi- 
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ated into the finer points of the 
ceremony. You rub the ends of the 
pole joints against your nose, not 
for luck but so it will not stick. 
You tie tricky knots. You soak 
your leader and finally while he 
soaked his I made one practice cast 
as I’d been instructed and brought 
it back with one very wiggly, shiny, 
beautiful trout on the end. ‘Like 
that?” I crowed, and I was queen 
for a day. Forgotten entirely now 
were the old fishing pals, and in- 
stantly I realized he had never even 
remembered them at all. 

Fishermen are really very de- 
cent persons—about fish. The hook 
is removed as promptly as possible 
and the back of the fish’s head 
whacked against a sharp rock, then 
your trout is laid gently among 
cool damp grasses in the creel. No 
gasping wrigglers left about. First 
thing back at camp they are cleaned 
over a rushing spot in the creek 
and those not eaten now are spread 
out over a log shelf high enough 
above the ground to evade any 
curious little night animals. They 
dry and are salted and wrapped 
carefully in papers at the close of 
the trip to be taken home for jeal- 
ous neighbors and yourselves. 
Every one of our fifty-seven was 
good. So was every hour of the 
seven days by Little Martin. 

We lived well. Always there were 
lemons and tomatoes and onions 
and canned vegetables and always, 
always a chocolate cake. When the 
cake gave out we broke camp and 
set out on the long drive back to 
Reno. 

As we neared Reno that evening 
I felt a growing depression and 
noticed we were traveling more 
slowly. From the center of town 
we approached our street. We ex- 
changed glances. No word was 
needed. You can’t come out of the 
everywhere into a closed apartment 
just like that. 

We picked up speed. Straight 
through all the wild neon lights, 
past our street without a twinge, 
on we sped out the main highway 
south. Came a darling, dim dirt 
road toward Mt. Rose and a grove 
of aspens, yes, beside. a_ trout 
stream. We pitched camp. Zz 
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Back again — THE SEGERBLOMS, Cliff 
and Gene, whose passion for sailboating 
prompted their story on page four. JOHN 
Vv. YOUNG, well known author who lives in 
Los Alamos, is with us twice in this issue 
on two vastly different subjects, atomic 
bombs and big horn sheep. The connec- 
tion? They are neighbors, sharing similar 
chunks of desert real estate in Southern 
Nevada. 
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When FRANK JOHNSON left the Nevada 
State Journal for a top government 
spot in Carson City this year, readers 
mourned the loss of his column, “The 
Lighter Touch.” Frank applies his light- 
est touch in this issue to solve the 
mystery of ECV. 


Two skillful amateur writers are also 
present — DOROTHY BARTLETT of Reno, 
whose skill is humor — and ELIZABETH 
ORR of Ely, whose enthusiasm—catching! 
— is for mountain meadows. 


And lastly, DAVID W. TOLL returns with 
a piece as unlikely as it is delightful — 
all about buttons. 
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exciting names in the Blue Room. . . Epicurean 
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intimate La Fontaine Lounge . . . The most luxu- 
rious rooms and suites in Las Vegas .. . Complete 
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convention facilities and expertly trained person- 
nel... Sparkling swimming pool in lush tropical 
setting .. . Health Clubs ... Tennis courts... 
18-hole Tropicana Championship Golf Course. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY BOB BECHTEL 


MORURULIL EAL 


NEVADA LANDMARKS — NO, 1 













“In our mountain-circled valley, where the silver Truckee flows 
And our ’Varsity stands proudly ’neath the shadow of Mt. Rose 
In the Land of the Sierras, where the western breeze blows free 
It is there we lift our voices, N.S.U., in song to thee...” 











As Miss Eva Quaiffe's soprano voice dissolved into the distance in 
the direction of Reno, half a mile away, officials of the Reno Grand 
Lodge of Masons strode forward to complete the ceremony of 
laying the cornerstone. 







Miss Quaiffe (an instructor in music at Bishop Whittaker's School 
for Girls), a hundred railroad excursionists from Virginia and Carson 
Cities, tenor Richard Jose, an interested crowd from Reno, Masons 
representing the local lodge and Regents J. H. Rand of Elko, H. G. 
Shaw of Virginia City and L. W. Getchell of Austin had come by 
wagon to the head of Center Street, then across the open fields of 
the former J. N. Evans farm to dedicate the cornerstone of Morrill 
Hall, first building to be erected on the new campus of Nevada 
State University. 












The date was September 12, 1885, and the proceedings marked 
the culmination of a heated effort in western Nevada to move the 
campus from Elko where it had been established in 1874. 








The building was completed the following February, with plans 
calling for the eventual addition of wings at the rear of the structure. 
When classes opened in March, two teachers, and 56 students 
ranging in age from 14 to 21 were in attendance. Two ‘‘University 
Courses’ were offered. The Scientific course included Mineralogy, 
Assaying Metallurgy, Ancient History, Trigonometry and Mechanical 
Drawing. For freer fancies, a Literary course was available with 
instruction in Latin (Vergil and Livy), Greek (Anabasis and lliad), 
Botany, Chemistry, General History and Astronomy. 












Also in residence at the University at the time was a couple named 
Kendall who lived in a basement room and acted as caretakers. 
Except for a small barn housing a horse and buggy, Morrill Hall 
was the only building on the raw, sage-clad campus overlooking 
the Truckee meadows farmland until 1889 when a brick building 
went up to house the chemical and biological science labs. By this 
time the University had a president, LeRoy D. Brown, a civil war 
veteran and banker from Ohio, and he had an assistant, Miss 
Hannah Clapp, an enterprising Carson City spinster who had organ- 
ized the Sierra Seminary and had taught there for 25 years. 














When the University graduated its first class of three men in 1891, 
the ceremony was held at the McKissick Opera House in downtown 
Reno. By this time the Kendalls had moved from the basement which 
was devoted to chemical and assaying labs. On the first floor to 
the right of the entrance were the offices of the Chemistry and 
Physics Department. To the left was a classroom and President 
Brown's office. The University's commercial department and a draft- 
ing room occupied the third floor. Classrooms were located on the 
western side of the second floor, and to the east reposed Room Six. 
Room Six was the 1891 equivalent of today's Student Union. Class 
meetings, debates and club and society functions were held here. 














Morrill Hall was named for the Vermont Senator who sponsored the 
bill authorizing land grant colleges, and has been in continuous use 
for 81 years. It still houses several of the principal administrative 
and business offices of the University. Taking into account the 
building's advanced age, some people think it may have to be 
demolished and replaced. So far the idea hasn't passed the specu- 
lation stage — fortunately, too, because if this landmark on the 
campus is ever seriously threatened, the argument of the century 
is certain to ensue. DWT 43 
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@ TWENTY-SIX STORIES OF CONVEN- 
JENT FACILITIES @ 300 DELUXE ROOMS 
@ LARGEST CASINO IN LAS VEGAS 
@ CONVENTION HALL, MEETING 
ROOMS AND BANQUET FACILITIES 
® DANCING TO NAME BANDS ® FINE 
RESTAURANTS, INCLUDING THE NEW 
OYSTER HOUSE 


the 


HOTEL AND CASINO 
DOWNTOWN LAS VEGAS 





Plant Touch-Tone in your home now . 





PHOTO CREDITS 


Sails Over Lake Mead: Cliff Segerblom. 

Towards Outer Space: Courtesy of the 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory. 

Button Up Your Overcoat: Adrian 
Atwater. 

The Schell Game: center page view by 
David Muench, others by Adrian 
Atwater. 

E Clampus Vitus: James Reinheller. 

Big Horns: Bill Jack Rodgers. 

Fisherman is a Fisherman: illustrations 
by Matt Summers. 

Morrill Hall: illustrations by Bob 
Bechtel. 

Photos of Governor Laxalt and Lt. Gov- 


ernor Fike loaned from their personal 
collections. 
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Bring the brightness of Spring indoors with Touch-Tone . 


Touch-Tone is available in most areas. 


Tahoes BEST 


all roads lead to 








FRED SCHULTZ 


Country Club 


Realty of Incline 


(702)831-0144 
P. O. Box 507 — Incline Village, Nev. 


the push 
button way to complete telephone calls faster, easier and more conveniently. 


.. it’s beautiful all year. 
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SAHARA TAHOE Hotel 702-588-6211 


San Francisco 421-0108 
Sacramento 483-5586 
Los Angeles 272-7786 
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SOUTH SHORE/LAKE TAHOE/NEVADA 


SAUARA Ate 
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SKI-AWAY POSH 
PACKAGE PLAN 


SS 5 DAYS « 5 NIGHTS 
SUNDAY 
THROUGH FRIDAY 


@ per person, double occupancy... includes 


e 5 days & 5 nights of deluxe accommodations 
at the $25 million Hotel Sahara-Tahoe. 


e Complete up hill lift tickets for 5 days at 
famed Heavenly Valley — only 5 minutes 
from Sahara-Tahoe. 


e Breakfast every day. 


e Dinner every evening including one 
fabulous Gourmet Evening in the famous 
Aspen Grove Steak House. 


e Two midnight floorshows including cocktails. 


e Daily transportation to and from 
Heavenly Valley. 
e Round trip limousine service to the Tahoe 


Valley Airport for those arriving via 
PACIFIC AIR LINES. 


e Nightly Fondue Parties around Sahara- 
Tahoe’s blazing fireplace and in our 
special Pine Cone SKI-HAUS. 


e Locked Ski racks at Sahara-Lahoe. 


° This is a prepaid plan and must be paid 
in advance. 
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The place to stay al Lake Tahoe 


Only Harvey’s has it all: 200 luxury rooms, 

all with a Lake view. 6 restaurants, 

including a Polynesian paradise, The Top. 

Continuous entertainment. - ce) 


Top show business acts. A glamorous Casino. QlvVe. 


Complete convention facilities, too! Harvey's Resort Hotel * Lake Tahoe's first luxury hotel. 








